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| 8 Religion has an immediate reference to the Deity, we 
more readily look for divine interpoſitions in the peruſal of 
eccleſiaſtical than civil hiſtory. Hence ſome have made the ſuc- 
ceſs of an opinion the criterion of it's truth, and inferred from 
the reception of a particular doctrine, that it has been eſtabliſhed 
by the agency of God. The precipitancy of this concluſion will 
immediately appear, if we conſider that any opinion, which has 
been received and eſtabliſhed in the world, may plead it's ſucceſs 
as a proof of it's divine origin; and that an argument, which can 
always be uſed by a fortunate impoſtor, can never be the diſtin- 
yuiſhing mark of a true Revelation. When we ſee a Religion 
eſtabliſhed in the world, which has ſtood for ſeventeen centuries, 
and pretends to divine Authority, we are naturally led to en- 
quire into the cauſes of it's firſt reception. For though a truth 
may deſcend from heaven, and yet be eſtabliſhed by natural cauſes, 
ſtill a miraculous propagation implies always a heavenly origin; 
and though revelation may be ſupported by many other proofs 
independent of this, yet as every argument of it's truth is of the 
greateſt importance, they all ſhould be carefully collected; that be- 
ing preſſed upon the unbelieving mind with accumulated evidence, 
they may act with full force and efficacy. When the great Au- 
A | thor 
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thor of our faith unfolds thoſe attributes of the Deity, which the 
wiſeſt Philoſopher could never diſcover, when he ſhews the nature 
of man, with the relations he bears, and. the duties he owes to 
God and his fellow creatures, to a perfection, beyond what human 
capacities had been able to diſcern, we have the ſtrongeſt pre- 
ſumption, that he, who ſpake as never man ſpake, was moved by 
the ſpirit of God. When we find every circumſtance of his moſt 
holy life foretold by inſpired writers, and behold a ſeries of pro- 
phecies gradually unfolding a diſpenſation planned with the moſt 
unſearchable wiſdom, and comprehending the beginning and end 
of time, we are ſtruck with an evidence the moſt convincing and 
ſublime. Or if we reflect on the miracles performed by our Lord, 
which, though proofs that the Father had ſent him, are yet diſtinct 
from the ſubject under conſideration, we cannot but acknowledge 
the preſence of Almighty power, and adore the goodneſs, which 
always directed it to relieve the wants, and heal the infirmities of 
mankind. And if we enquire farther into the evidences of our 
Faith, we ſhall find that to theſe ariſing from it's pure morality, 
from prophecies already fulfilled or yet miraculouſly compleating, 
and from thoſe miracles which atteſted the divine miſſion of it's 
Author, it adds the cleareſt marks of the interpoſition of Gop in 
it's firſt propagation, The truth of this remark will beſt appear 
from conſidering the ſtate of the world at the promulgation of the 
Goſpel. - At the time, when it was firſt preached, the greateſt part 
of the known world was united in one empire, and in each country 
modes of worſhip were eſtabliſhed, with which the intereſts of num- 
berleſs individuals were inſeparably connected: Science too had ar- 
rived at it's full maturity, and oppoſed the pride of Philoſophy to 
the preaching of the Croſs, and that luxury and pomp, which is 
the common bane of highly civilized countries, could ill brook the 
ſimplicity and humility of the Goſpel, Hence was the religion 
| of 
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of Jeſus deſpiſed always, though always convincing, perſecuted 
always, though always triumphant, till after ſtruggling againſt the 
oppoſition of the worldly minded, the pride of philoſophers, and 
the power of princes, at the cloſe of the third century, it had reached 
the utmoſt limits of the Roman empire. 

Great as this event undoubtedly was, it will ſtrike us ſtill more 
forcibly, if we compare it with the apparent weakneſs of the 
means by which it was produced. Only twelve perſons, and theſe 
deriving no authority either from learning or ſtation, were in- 
truſted with the extenſive commiſſion to teach all nations, and 
baptize them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghoſt, Thus was the nature, and extent of their under- 
taking, expreſily and fully declared to them. They did not begin 
with ſmall deſigns, and afterwards enlarge their plan with their 
growing power ; but from the firſt entrance on their important 
miniſtry conceived 1t to extend to every creature. Who, upon 
conſidering the greatneſs of the attempt, and reflecting upon the 
inſtruments employed to accompliſh it, would have ſuppoſed the 
probability, or even believed the poſſibility of ſucceſs ? Not ſtudious 
to mould their doctrines to the diſpoſitions of their hearers, the 
Apoſtles taught, with ſimplicity and plainneſs, what they had ſeen 
and heard. They placed amongft their moſt eminent virtues, 
thoſe qualities of the mind, which philoſophy had always regarded 
with contempt. Humility and forgiveneſs of injuries, ſo grating 
to the ear of pride, were the diſpoſitions they continually inculcated. 
They were poſſeſſed of no power to enforce, and no external ſplen- 
dour to recommend the religion they taught. To what then ſhall 
we attribute the aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, which attended their miniſtry, 
but to the power of him, who hath choſen the fooliſh things of the 
world to confound the wiſe, and the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty, and the baſe things of the 

| wo | world, 
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world, and things which are deſpiſed, yea, and the things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are. 


Yet notwithſtanding this wonderful triumph of weakneſy over 


ſtrength, and ſimplicity over worldly wiſdom, there have not been 
wanting ſome who have attributed the rapid progreſs of Chrif- 


tianity to merely natural cauſes. We muſt therefore firſt ſhew 


the inſufficiency of theſe, before we can aſſert that the Goſpel was 


eſtabliſhed by a particular interpoſition of God, A celebrated 
writer of the preſent age has endeavoured to attribute this amaz- 
ing ſucceſs to five cauſes, deduced from the paſſions of the human 
heart, and the general circumſtances of mankind. His firſt cauſe 
is © the inflexible and intolerant zeal of the firſt Chriſtians, derived 
indeed from the Jewiſh origin, but purified from that narrow and 


unſocial ſpirit, which, inſtead of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles 


from embracing the law of Moſes.” That the Apoſtles were ani- 
mated with an active and laborious zeal, we readily acknowledge, 
nor do we deny it's influence in promoting the growth of Chriſ- 


tianity; but we aſſert that it was in itſelf entirely inadequate to ſo 


great an effect, and muſt on ſome accounts have had a contrary 
tendency. Would a religion, which was itſelf, to the Jews a ſtum + 
blingblock, and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs, be recommended by a 


zeal that immediately combated the prejudices of every nation? 


Would the Jew embrace with greater eagerneſs a new religion, 
becauſe it aboliſhed the ceremonies to which he was attached; 
overthrew his boaſted preeminence over the reſt of mankind, by 
admitting the deſpiſed Gentiles to .an equal ſhare of the diyine 
favour ; and blaſted his lofty hopes of a temporal and triumphant 
Meſſiah, by exhibiting an humble and crucified Saviour? Or would 
the Gentiles receive, with partiality, a religion, which ſubverted 
whatever they had revered as ſacred or holy, and refuſed to com- 
ply with their prejudices, or accommodate itſelf to their cuſtoms 


and 
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and inclinations? Beſides, ſuppoſing it poſſible for the violent and 
unſocial ſpirit of the Jew to be purified into the amiable and liberal 
zeal of the Chriſtian, yet, in accounting for that boldneſs and fer- 
vor which animated the Apoſtles, recourſe muſt be had to other 
and higher cauſes, to a full perſuaſion of the truth of thoſe doc- 
trines they were labouring to eſtabliſh, and the actual aſſiſtance of 
that ſpirit which was promiſed by their heavenly Maſter. Hence 
the ſame diſciples, who, when left to their own ſtrength, had been 
weak in their reſolutions and wavering in their faith, denying or 
forſaking their Lord, on every appearance of oppoſition or con- 
tempt, as ſoon as they were endowed with power from on High, 
_ preached Chriſt crucified, that Rock of offence to both Jews and 
Gentiles, with a boldneſs which neither threats nor impriſonments 
could intimidate or reſtrain, and a wiſdom which no one of their 
adverſaries could gainſay or reſiſt. 
The ſecond cauſe which this writer adduces is © the doctrine of 
a future life, improved by every circumſtance, which could give 
weight and efficacy to that important truth. Had the Goſpel 
held out the doctrine of life and immortality only, and not at the 
ſame time denounced the wrath of God againſt all unrighteouſneſs 
of men; had it offered eternal glory to the ſenſual and profane, 
then no doubt all would have been diſpoſed to embrace a religion 
ſo deſirable. But when obedience was made the teſt of faith, and 
holineſs the condition of acceptance, the hope of a promiſed hea- 
ven, whoſe happineſs conſiſted in adoration and praiſe, would be 
but a weak reſtraint againſt the preſent allurements of the world, 
and the more preſſing ſolicitations of ſenſual deſire. Nor would 
the idea of the approaching diſſolution of all things, which the 
Apoſtles however never favoured, or thoſe terrors of future puniſn- 
ment, to which ſuch powerful effects are attributed, have had the 
CTY which Mr. Gibbon aſcribes to them. The fear of miſery 
13 
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is indeed a powerful motive in the human breaſt, though from the 
experience of every age, it is ſhewn to be of itſelf inſufficient, either 
to influence the belief, or correct the manners; for the populace of 
every nation, and in particular, by Mr. Gibbon's confeſſion, that 
of Gaul, appear on whatever grounds to have been ſtrongly per- 
ſuaded of a future ſtate before their converſion to Chriſtianity. 
Would then thoſe truths, which the conviction of their own 
minds in vain oppoſed to the tyranny of the paſſions, have received 
greater force from the authority of men, who were derided or de- 
famed as fanaticks or impoſtors? Would they not either have been 
rejected with contempt, as the chimeras of a diſordered intellect, 


or branded as the artful tricks of defigning impoſture, had not the 


word of truth which the Apoſtles directed to the outward ears, 
been aided by an inviſible power, and inwardly engraven on the 
heart. Another circumſtance to which we are referred as adding 
great weight to the doctrine of a future life, is the expeCtation of 
the millennium, a notion too imperfectly underſtood, and too 
partially received to claim much power of intereſting the affections 
or influencing the conduct. 

The third cauſe, to which we are directed to attribute the ad- 
vancement of the Chriſtian faith; is © the miraculous powers aſ- 
cribed to the primitive church.” And here we are entertained with 
a long account of the nature of theſe miraculous gifts, of their 


being needleſſly conferred on women and boys, and withheld from 


faints in their greateſt difficulties; we are aſſured, that, as theſe 
extraordinary powers have now ceaſed, there muſt have been a 
time when they were withdrawn from the church. That the re- 
cent experience of genuine miracles ſhould have inſtructed the 
Chriſtians of that period in the ways of Providence, and habituated 
their eye to the ſtyle of the divine Artiſt, But as this æra cannot 
50 aſcertained, we ſeem to be guilty of ſome inconſiſtency, if in 

the 
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the eighth or twelfth century, we reject the miracles which we had 
ſo readily admitted in the ſecond. 

Thus are we inſenſibly led to deny the miracles of the Apoſtles, 
and even of our Saviour himſelf. But would a falſe pretenſion 
to miraculous powers, which under more favourable circumſtan- 
ces has tended to overthrow an eſtabliſhed Church, have advanced 
the infant one in that learned age in oppoſition to the prejudices 
and paſſions of mankind ? That there have been forged miracles we 
do not deny, but would the experience of real ones have prevented 
their exiſtence or promoted their detection? Would it not rather 
have diſpoſed the mind to the more eaſy reception of the marvel- 
lous? And would not the known ſucceſs of the genuine miracles 
naturally tend to encourage the imitation? When 'the laws of na- 
ture are apparently ſuſpended, there is no other mode of diſtin- 
guiſhing a human impoſition from an exertion of divine power, 
than by detecting the fallacy. That our Lord and his Apoſtles did 
perform miracles, neither Celſus, nor Porphyry, nor Julian, have 
ventured to deny; and though many apparent miracles may owe 
their reception to the credulity or ignorance of mankind, yet there 
are ſome characters of truth which no art can imitate and no ſo- 
phiſtry reject. To call from the tomb the putrifying corple, to 
bid the blind ſee, the dumb ſpeak, and the lame walk, and to ſay 
to the winds and waves Peace, be ſtill, thus to command, and be 
obeyed, are actions, which God only, or thoſe, who are commiſ- 
ſioned by the power of God, can be able to perform. 

As our author has declared it his opinion that the demand of a 
noble Grecian, to ſee a perſon who had been actually raiſed from 
the dead, was a reaſonable challenge, he ought to have ſhewn that 
the evidence of prophecies exactly fulfilled, and miracles clearly 
atteſted, is inſufficient for a rational aſſent, that the biſhop of An- 
tioch had a power of working miracles when he pleaſed, and that 

every 
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every one has a right to demand a miracle for his convition, who 


is too obſtinate or too indolent to e examine the proofs of which he 


Is already poſſeſſſd. 


In his fourth cauſe the pure dont dne morals of the firſt 
Chriſtians, ” our author is peculiarly unfortunate; he has ſurely 
forgotten his deſign when he draws: ſo gloomy a picture of this 
grand perſuaſive to converſion, as muſt effectually deter every one 
poſſeſſed of human r fron entering into ſo. rigid a a commu- 
nity. ' 

Arbe union and diſchnſitie of the Chriſtian republic" ” is + the laſt 
cauſe, to which the eſtabliſhment of our holy religion is aſcribed; 
but union and diſcipline,” ſuppoſe a church already eſtabliſhed, a 
work to which human endeavours have been proved inadequate ; 
the very exiſtence therefore of union and diſcipline implies: the in- 
terpoſition of ſupernatural power. Harmony amongſt it's mem- 
bers is undoubtedly the ſtrongeſt cement of any ſociety, but in the 
early ages of the Chriſtian church we find too little of it's ſalutary 
influence; even in the apoſtolic æra diviſions and hereſies found 
their way into it's boſom, and have ever ſince continued to fruſtrate 
the endeavours, and per plex the counſels of it's faithful miniſters. 

There are ſeveral circumſtances in the! adminiſtration of the 
church, which our author has either miſtaken, or drawn from them 
a wrong concluſion, ' When he fays that the later Chriſtians were 
permitted to retain their worldly poſſeſſions, he ſeems to inſinuate 
that the firſt Chriſtians' had been required to relinquiſh theirs. 
But the very paſſage in the ſacred writings which ſpeaks of this 
community of goods expreſſiy refutes this ſuppoſition. The awe- 
ful inſtance of Ananias remains a laſting teſtimony that the judg- 
ments of God were inflicted, not on thoſe who withheld, what, 
while it was unfold was their own, and after it was ſold remained 
in their own power, but on thoſe who vainly and impiouſly en- 
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deavoured to impoſe upon the ſpirit of God. But we may aſk, 


admitting the fact, what conſequences would enſue? Would not 
the rich be deterred from entering into a community which re- 


quired fo dear a ſacrifice? and would not the diſproportionate num- 


ber of poor converts, by cauſing a ſcanty fund to be parcelled out 


into ſo many ſhares, deſtroy the value of _ and entirely TING 


the pretended: inducement? _ 

With regard to the penatices inflifted on thoſe who 1 not 
the expected deference to epiſcopal authority, it will be ſufficient 
to obſerve, that a diſcipline ſo ſevere was ill calculated to make 
proſelytes to the faith it pretended to guard. 

Our author eſteems it a matter of ſurprize and concern, hai ſome 
of the brighteſt characters, and moſt eminent authors, of thoſe ages, 
neither received the faith, nor recorded the miracles of the Chriſtians. 


Of concern it may be, but ſurely a matter of no ſurprize, that deeply 


engaged in philoſophical reſearches, or ſurrounded with the ſplen- 


dours of a court, they ſhould be unwilling to leave purſuits ſo ſooth-. 


ing to human pride, and hazard their reputation for wiſdom, by at- 
tending to the pretences of a faith, which was every where decried, or 
crediting the reported miracles of unlettered teachers; is it wonder- 


ful that men, who prided themſelves in their fancied virtue, ſnould 


reject a religion which degraded them from their godlike height, 


and taught them the mortifying truth, that all their hopes of ac- 


ceptance muſt reſt upon the merits and atonement of another? 


The limits of this exerciſe will not permit us to purſue farther 


the arguments of this author, but from a review of theſe ſeveral 
cauſes and of their utter inſufficiency to produce ſo great an effect, 


or tather of the inſurmountable obſtacles they would place in it's 


way, we are led to this concluſion, that the Chriſtian religion 
would never have made the progreſs which our author himſelf ac- 
knowledgesit to have made, had not the ſame power from whom 


B it 


„ a 
it originally proceeded, been till preſent to ſupport and aſſiſt it's 


_ miniſters, 


But while we contemplate the rapid progreſs of Chriſtianity, 
and trace in all the circumſtances of it the hand of the Almighty, 
aiding it's infant growth, the Arabian pleads the ſucceſs of Ma- 
homet as a proof of his divine miſſion. But ſucceſs alone cannot 
be urged as an argument of divine interpoſition, ſince error has 


been too often and too fatally triumphant to admit of ſuch a ſup- 


poſition; it is only when the degree or the circumſtances of it are 
ſuch as human efforts are unable' to accompliſh, that we can at- 
tribute it to the agency of God. Hence, though the diſciples of 
Jeſus juſtly appeal to effects which natural cauſes could never have 
produced, as proofs of a ſupernatural aid, the followers of Ma- 
homet cannot argue from the rapid propagation to the divine ori- 
ginal of their religion, till they have ſhewn the. inſufficiency of 
thoſe natural cauſes which tended to promote it. 

Let us then conſider the riſe of Mahometaniſm, and the cir- 
cumſtances with which it was connected. 

That a ſingle individual born in obſcurity, and educated in de- 


pendency, ſhould pretend ſuddenly to a divine illumination, and 


teach a new religion; that his pretenſions ſhould be acknowledged, 
his doctrines received, and himſelf idolized by the veneration, and 
ſupported by the arms, of thouſands; that he ſhould be enabled to 
extend at once his religion and empire, and eſtabliſh a temporal 
and ſpiritual dominion which has ſtood; above 1000 years, is one 
of the moſt ſtriking events recorded in hiſtory. But. wonderful 
as this ſuceeſs undoubtedly was, we ſhall find circumſtances ſuffi- 


+ cient to account for it, if we conſider the nature of the religion 


itſelf, the ſtate of the times in which it took 1 it's riſe, and the means 
by which it was pro 


The moſt ſtriking feature in the ſcheme of Mahoney isis atubbact 
mity 
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mity to the preconceived opinions of particular ſets. To the Jew he 
permitted and ſanctioned ſome of their favourite ceremonies, retain- 
ed the rite of circumciſion, and acknowledged the inſpired autho- 
rity of Moſes: and the Prophets. With the Chriſtian he allowed 
the divine miſſion of Chriſt, and the truth of the Goſpel, and pre- 
tended that the end of his own coming was to confirm it's autho- 
rity, and purify it from the pollutions it had contracted in the 
world. The doctrines, which he taught, were ſuch as would be 
readily admitted by the people to whom they were addreſſed; he 
enjoined indeed many painful and rigorous obſervances, but theſe 
were chiefly borrowed from their former ſyſtems, and ſuch as their 
prejudices wauld ſcarcely permit them to relinquiſh; for theſe ſe- 
verities however he made ample compenſation, by granting in 
many reſpects an unbounded licence to their natural paſſions; the 
heaven which he propoſed was ſuited to attract the deſire of the 
ſenſual, while it promiſed a free and uninterrupted indulgence in 
their favourite pleaſures. Such was the accommodating nature of 
the religion of Mahomet. But great as muſt have been the in- 
fluence of a religion which found an advocate in almoſt every breaſt, 
it was ſtill farther favoured by che * of the times in which it 
was promulged. 

Chriſtianity at that period bad loſt i it's eſſence, and retained little 
more than it's name, the fundamental truths. of the Goſpel were 
neglected, and idle ceremonies or metaphyſical ſubtleties ſubſtituted 
in their room; that love, which Chriſt had pointed out as the 
mark of his religion, was changed into inveterate hatred for trifling 
differences in opmion, and thoſe powers of argument, which 
ſhould have been exerted againſt the enemies of the Goſpel, were 
turned againſt it's profeſſors. - Add to theſe evils that univerſal 
corruption of manners which rendered too plauſible the pretext of 
2 that he was ſent to purify religion from the pollutions 
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it had contracted by reſiding amongſt men. The country alſo, 
which gave birth to Mahometaniſm, was of all others moſt favour- 
able to it's growth; while every other nation, together with a 
ſettled form of goverment, poſſeſſed an eſtabliſhed mode of wor- 
ſhip, Arabia divided into a number of independent tribes admit- 
ted almoſt every variety of religious opinions. To a people thus 
circumſtanced,'a new religion 1s offered with the greateſt advantage, 
it has no eſtabliſned ſyſtem to overthrow, no intereſts of ſtate 
which it muſt combat, how eaſy'an-admittance then would that 
faith obtain, which oppoſed not the prejudices of any, and favoured 
the natural inclinations. of all. But planned, as the religion of 
Mahomet was, with the moſt conſummate ſkill, and favoured by 
popular opinion, every effort of dexterity and enterpriſe was ex- 
erted to extend and eftabliſh it's dominion. His inſtructions were 
decorated with all the graces of poetry, and addreſſed to the imagi- 
nation with the moſt irreſiſtible eloquence: when ſufficient num- 
bers were attached to his party, he animated their minds with the 
proſpect of exquiſite and eternal pleaſure, as the immediate reward 
of thoſe, whoſe happy lot it ſhould be to periſh in the glorious 
cauſe. Thus joining the terrors of the ſword, and the enthuſiaſtic 
zeal of his followers, to the powers of oratory, he eaſily overcame 
the wavering reſolution of thoſe who oppoſed him, and having 
erected and eſtabliſned his throne, undertook the great work of 
refining the manners, and cultivating the genius of his ſubjects. 
The Arabian, thus raiſed from barbarity and idolatry to light, 
and a religion, in many reſpects, truly amiable, exulted in the 
change, and national pride co- operated with private ambition in 
the proſecution of farther conqueſts. 
Thus, though the riſe of Mahometaniſm may be ranked amongſt 
the moſt wonderful events recorded in hiſtory, it cannot be deemed 
** we are ſtruck wild the at 2241 edifice, we wonder 


at 


N . \ 
at it's ſudden erection, but perceive the marks of human art and in- 
duſtry. The Goſpel on the contrary, as a grain of muſtard ſeed, 
which, is indeed the leaſt of all ſeeds, but when it is grown, is the | 
greateſt among herbs and becometh a tree, increaſed from flender 
beginnings, till it overſhadowed the greateſt part of the earth; it's 
growth was rapid, though imperceptibly conducted, and effected 
by means which human capacity was unable to diſcern. 

The religion of Mahomet was adapted to the prejudices of thoſe 
to whom it was ſent, that of Chriſt directly oppoſite to their dar- 
ling notions ; Mahomet built his moſque upon a vacant fite, and 
raiſed a motley ſtructure, decorated with the ornaments of every 
ſpecies of religious worſhip; Chriſt erected his church upon the 
ruins of the heathen temples, and inſtituted a pure and ſpiritual 
worſhip unlike to any former ſyſtem. Mahomet appeared as a 
ſplendid conqueror; Chriſt as an obſcure and humble teacher. 
Mahomet invited his followers to victory and honour; Chriſt called 
his diſciples to perſecution and contempt. Which of theſe reli- 
gions ſhall we ſuppoſe then to have been eſtabliſhed by the inter- 
poſition of God? That, whoſe author appeared as a triumphant 
conqueror, whoſe precepts and promiſes were agreeable to the pal- 
ſions and expectations of corrupt nature, and which had no eſta- 

bliſhed ſyſtem to overthrow? Or that, whoſe founder, by his lowly 
appearance diſappointed the national hope of a temporal kingdom, 
ſo long, and ſo fondly entertained by the Jews; whoſe doctrines 
aboliſhed the ceremonies of the Moſaic law, and overthrew the 
whole ſyſtem of Heathen mythology ; whoſe precepts were equally 
repugnant to the deſires of ſenſuality, and the pride of philoſophy, 
and whoſe teachers were poor and illiterate fiſhermen, themſelves 
but juſt awakened from the dream of temporal dominion. _ . 

So ſtriking a difference in their apparent cauſes immediately deter- 


mines the judgment with regard to their hidden ſource, and as that 
ſyſtem 


nn 


(yſtem, which every circumſtance favoured, needed not ſaperhatiicht 
aid, ſo that, which was oppoſed by all; could not have ſtood with- 
out it: the more we contemplate the ſucceſs of the Goſpel, and 
ſeek for natural cauſes adequate to the effect, the more ſhall we 
be convinced of the neceſſity and reality of a divine aid. And may 
the miniſters of our holy Faith, with joy, remember that the ſame 
power which aided it's firſt teachers is ſtill preſent, and will be al- 
ways with them even unto the end of the world; will ſupport them 
under their difficulties, and proſper their endeavours in ſpreading 
the glad tidings of Salvation to them that fit in darkneſs and the 
ſhadow of death. 

The ſame prophecies, which foretold the birth of Chriſt, and 
drew, in ſuch faithful colours, the hiſtory of his life; which re- 
preſented him as deſpiſed and rejected of men; and foretold the ob- 
ſtinacy and diſperſion of the choſen people ; have declared alſo that 
the happy time will come, when the earth ſhall be full of the 
knowledge of God, as the waters cover the ſea. Having therefore 
ſuch promiſes, let each of us endeavour to be an inſtrument in the 
hand of God in bringing to paſs his gracious deſigns: millions of 
our fellow creatures are involved in darkneſs and error ; what can 
be more worthy of men and Chriſtians, than to reſcue them from 
blindneſs and ſuperſtition, and lead them to light and truth? 
Great is the worth, and illuſtrious are the characters of thoſe, who 
have delivered their country from dangerous invaſion or the more 
ignominious yoke of ſlavery, but ſtill more important are the ſer- 
vices of thoſe, who make an exalted ſtation, and ſuperior talents, 
ſubſervient to the generous purpoſe of ſeeking and employing fit 
perſons to publiſh in diſtant lands the Goſpel of peace, and bear 
glad tidings of good things. Arduous indeed muſt be the taſk of 
extirpating the darling rites of idolatrous worſhip; yet, though 
our miffionaries might not perhaps be able to prevail over the pre- 
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judices of a whole: nation, by confining their attention at firſt to a 
few individuals, they would inſenſibly engage their affections by 
acts of kindneſs, improve their underſtandings by frequent con- 
verſe, and by gradually unfolding to them the whole ſcope and 
nature of the Golpel, inſti] into their hearts the love of it's author 


and zeal for it's ſucceſs. Should theſe converts ſecond the labours of 


our miſſionaries, we might reaſonably entertain the moſt lively hopes, 
that when the natives of our eaſtern provinces heard the Goſpel 
preached by their countrymen, every prejudice would quickly 
diſappear, and the attention with which they would liſten would au- 
thoriſe the moſt ſanguine expectations of their future converſion. 
The follower of Mahomet, who already acknowledges with us ſo 
many of the leading truths of the Goſpel, might, by ſober argu- 
rent and the teſtimony of thoſe ſcriptures, whoſe veracity he ac- 
knowledges, be convinced of the truth, and made ſenſible "un the 
_ excellency of the Chriſtan diſpenſation. - 

And the unhappy diſciple of Brama might ſurely by attention 
paid to his particular prejudices, and due reverence to his ſincere, 
though miſtaken piety, be led to ſee the ſuperior beauty of a reli- 
gion, which inculcates inward piety and active virtue, inſtead of 
the abſurd ceremonies, and uſeleſs auſterities, of his own ſu- 
perſtition. Would not thouſands yet unborn, when they looked 
back on the intolerable yoke, under which their forefathers had 

for ages laboured, bleſs the generous exertions of thoſe who had 
planned and effected their releaſe. _ 

Perhaps too if the light of truth once beamed upon our tn 
provinces, it might be reflected with advantage to our own country, 
where it ſhines indeed, but too often with a barren luſtre, The world 
is the great idol to which all bow, it's cares, honours, and plea- 


_ ſures, engroſs our firſt affections, and the purſuit of glory and im- 


mortality 1s eſteemed only a ſecondary concern. But ſhould the 
Goſpel 
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' Goſpat be conveyed: to Aiftant * as a pearl of the higheſt price, 
ane es eſtabliſhment become a matter of public concern, would 
not each be led to aſk himſelf, why that religion, which he would 
the Gentoo and Mahometan to receive with rapture, ſhould 
be! by: himſelf rejeMed with indifference? Is the great truth of a 
to come of the utmoſt importance to Indians? and is it 
not of the ſame to us? Is the doctrine of remiſſion of fins, and re- 
_ conciliation wick God through the death and merits of Chriſt, a 
_ proof to Indians af the infinite love of God towards them? and is 
it ſels ſo to us Are not our ſins alſo ee and is not dhe free 
gh of everlaſting life tendered alſo to us? 
Happy and honourable is it for the e age, that · ſo And 
bent a plan has been actually ſet on foot, which we may hope will 
2 the means of accelerating the promiſed time, when all 
the Kingdoms of the earth ſhall have become the kingdoms of the 
Lord, when the ſound of the Goſpel ſhall have gone * N 
8 the word of life unto bo ther n ofthe world. R 
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